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maintains, too, that "religion is not a mass of progressing human thoughts 
and ideas, but a series of divine acts and revelations" (pp. 93, 94). The 
religious idea, he says, "is always of superhuman realities to which rever- 
ence is due" (p. 23), and religion involves a "relation to a higher power, 
in whose hands lies safety or destruction, and to whose life our feeble life is 
bound" (p. 44). How the belief in superhuman realities is acquired he 
fails to make clear, and he seems to forget that ' power' is the same thing 
as 'cause.' His own belief is evidently of that vague and unreasoned 
sort which those who have it call ' intuition.' 

But Mr. Woods has sought, not only to analyze and describe the nature 
of religion, but also to find some standard by which the value and signifi- 
cance of the various historic religions may be estimated. Christianity, he 
thinks, cannot serve the purpose, because many writers on the history of 
religion reject Christianity ; and his view apparently is that each man must 
construct a ' norm,' or standard, for himself. "We choose," he says, " as 
our point of departure that form of religious life which, according to our 
own conviction, is normal, and which we are striving to make real in our 
own inner life" (p. 136). Such a method will serve very well for the in- 
dividual, but it is open to the obvious objection that it fails to provide a 
common or social ' norm' to serve as a standard for different persons. 
The author's own standard is set forth in the following passage, where, 
speaking of God, he says : " He is the only one whom we wish permanently 
to imitate. This imitation is the religious norm" (p. 159). But if religion 
on its practical side consists in the imitation of God, our religion will ob- 
viously vary according to our conception of God ; yet that is the very point 
that Mr. Woods persistently evades. Besides, it seems to me irreverent to 
speak of ' imitating' God. The book contains some good remarks and in- 
teresting passages ; but I cannot see that it adds anything of value to the 
philosophy of religion. 

James B. Peterson. 

The Dawn of Reason, or Mental Traits in the Lower Animals. By James 
Weir, Jr., M.D. New York, The Macmillan Company ; London, 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1899. — pp. xiii, 234. 

Jn the preface we read, " Many of the data used by the authors of more 
pretentious works are second-hand or hearsay ; the author of this treatise, 
however, has no confidence in the accuracy of such material : therefore, he 
has not made use of any such data. His material has been thoroughly 
sifted, and the reader may depend upon the absolute truth of the evidence 
here presented." In the Dawn of Reason the reader will find an abund- 
ance of data which was long ago discarded by authors of more pretentious 
works, and is forced to the conclusion, that the sifting process has resulted 
in the retention of much chaff. The author is but imperfectly acquainted 
with the literature of his subject, and he shows many evidences of unfa- 
miliarity with the animals of which he writes, although he would give the 
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reader to understand that he is a working naturalist, thoroughly posted in 
his chosen branch of study. One is startled to learn that the Medusa, char- 
acteristically marine, "is a very common fresh- water animal, the nerve 
rings of which are separated into an upper and lower nerve ring by the 
'veil'"; that a Rhizopod (a single-celled animal) has an "abdominal 
cavity"; that the eyes of the starfish "are arranged along the rays or 
arms, and vary in number, ' ' and that ' ' even the stay-at-home and humble 
oyster has eyes." The ant is said to have a notochord, a structure known 
to occur only in vertebrated animals ; but the most astounding assertions 
are made with reference to Paramoecium, a unicellular animal, of which 
the author writes : " It is ascertained to be the first creature in the entire 
Animal Kingdom in which a true nervous system is to be found." "I 
have been able to make out ganglionic enlargements both in the circular 
band and in the stripes. These ganglia are the brain of this infusorian." 
It would seem that the theoretical considerations in a book containing so 
many misstatements of facts could be of little value. 

H. C. Bumpus. 

Spinoza und Schopenhauer. Eine kritisch-historische Untersuchung mit 
Berucksichtigung des unedierten schopenhauerischen Nachlasses. Darges- 
tellt von Dr. Samuel Rappaport. Berlin, R. Gaertner's Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1899. — pp. 148. 

The interest of any comparison between two writers is inevitably in- 
creased if one is able to adhere to the Hegelian theory that the history of 
philosophy is in itself an evolution from lower to higher. If the different 
systems follow one another with logical necessity, a resemblance between 
two of them has more importance than mere analogy could give it. The au- 
thor of Spinzoa and Schopenhauer takes the Hegelian view, but is not so 
influenced by it as to see likenesses and differences where they do not exist. 
The book is divided into two parts, the first of which discusses the refer- 
ences to Spinoza to be found in Schopenhauer's writings, while the second 
is devoted to an investigation of the influence of Spinoza upon the develop- 
ment of Schopenhauer's own theories. Schopenhauer's comments are sub- 
divided into sections upon epistemology, metaphysics, ethics, the theory of 
rights, and Spinoza's personality ; and an attempt is made either to justify 
his criticisms, or to show that they are without foundation. Since Dr. 
Rappaport decides that Schopenhauer's metaphysics owed its final form to 
Spinoza's influence, what is said of the relationship between the two on this 
subject seems of most importance. 

Spinoza and Schopenhauer were much more entirely in agreement in 
metaphysics than in epistemology. Both systems are monistic and recog- 
nize that everything is at basis one. The view of the world ( Weltanschau- 
ung), however, and, therefore, the ethical theory are not the same. 
Schopenhauer's own statement of the differences between himself and the 
Pantheists is as follows : (1) the Pantheists start with an unknown God, 



